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John J. Sloan 


A Biography and Tribute 


The death of John J. Sloan on January 5th has been communicated to the industry 
through our various trade publications, to the country at large by newspaper notices and to 
our membership personally assembled at the Convention in Detroit. None the less, it 
seems fitting and appropriate that this edition of the Crushed Stone Journal published by 
that Association to which he gave so much of his affection and energy should be devoted 
solely to his memory. 


Mr. Sloan was born September 28th, 1867 at Chicago, his father Frank having de- 
scended from a line of Illinois pioneers. He was educated in the Jesuit schools, later 
attending Armour Institute of Technology. 


In 1893 Mr. Sloan married Margaret Frederik of Chicago who survives him as does also 
one daughter Loretta (Mrs. Wm. A. Armstrong). 


The first years of his business career were spent with Nelson Morris, Adams & West- 
lake and then aclerkship in one of the departments of the municipal government. Leaving 
this all behind he went into Idaho in 1895 where a gold mining venture was successful. 
Four years later when Carter H. Harrison, Jr. was elected Mayor, he telegraphed to Mr. 
Sloan offering the Superintendency of the House of Correction which was later accepted. 
During his term of office a limestone quarry was opened within the grounds of the institu- 
tion which was probably Mr. Sloan’s first actual stone experience although the mining was 
closely related. 


In 1905 he became associated with the Wisconsin Granite Company and it was as 
Secretary of that corporation that most of our members knew him. He was Vice President 
of Midland Terra Cotta Company as well as director of several other enterprises. 


In 1923 when Mayor Dever took over the reins of the city government he called Mr. 
Sloan, whose experience and ability as a builder was well known, to the office of President 
of the Board of Local Improvements and many great civic improvements were instituted 
and constructed during his administration. The memory of Mr. Sloan will probably be 
most deeply impressed as having supervised the building of Wacker Drive, the two-level 
river front drive that has become internationally known as a great engineering work. By 
his constant attention to this great work it was completed and opened to the public in 
one year less than the engineer’s estimate but long hours and untiring efforts given to the 
public had their effect on his health. 


The funeral on Saturday, January Sth, was largely attended and most impressive. 
Honorary Pallbearers, detachments of uniformed firemen and of policemen headed the 
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procession to St. Matthew’s Church for Requiem High Mass. Passing over the boulevards 
the procession halted for one minute on Wacker Drive before continuing to Calvary. 


In his passing the Association has been deprived of a staunch friend and supporter 
whose place will be most difficult to fill. He contributed much to the civic advancement 
of his great city and in his death the community has suffered a great loss. 


In tribute to his memory it was said at the banquet during the Detroit Convention: 


‘John Sloan, a commanding figure in the physical development of the great metrop- 
olis of the Middle West, Chicago; a man upon whom his fellow citizens relied and upon 
whom the mayor of the city depended. Under his direction municipal buildings were 
erected, great streets opened and paved and millions of dollars of the city’s funds annually 
expended judiciously and wisely. To his memory these buildings and highways will stand 
as silent sentinels, mutely testifying to his devotion to the welfare of his city in whose 
service he lived and died. This Association also has relied and depended upon him. We 
shall remember and revere his open honesty, his clear integrity, his inspiring enthusiasm 
and his qualities of leadership. He has left behind him a memory in the hearts of each 
of us which will not die, and both for his sake and for their own we shall always welcome at 
our conventions and in our councils his nephew and his son-in-law, who with his own fine 
spirit are assisting us to make this Association become that which he would have it be.’’ 


The audience arose and stood for a moment in silent tribute to the memory of John 
Sloan. 


Wacker Drive—The Most Important Development of its Kind in the World. 
A Monument to the High Ability of John J. Sloan 
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Federal Aid Progress and Policies’ 


The decade just past has been marked by greater im- 
provement of the roads of the United States and a 
larger increase in highway transportation than any other 
in the history of the country. As, from our present 
position, we look back upon the way we have come in 
these ten years the progress seems truly remarkable. 
Coincidentally this same period covers the span of the 
Federal aid road legislation and its administration under 
the Department of Agriculture. 


As we entered the decade in 1916 there were less than 
two and a half million motor vehicles in the entire coun- 
try, and less than 73,000 of these were registered as mo- 
tor trucks. Today the trucks alone are more numerous 
than all motor vehicles at that time, and the total has 
doubled and twice redoubled in the ten-year period. 


In 1916 there were approximately 277,000 miles of 
surfaced roads in the entire country, only a small per- 
centage of which were of the types now regarded as 
adequate for motor vehicle traffic. Today the mileage 
of surfaced roads is nearly if not quite twice as great as 
it was 10 years ago and more than 100,000 miles are 
improved with types of surface more satisfactory for 
service than waterbound macadam—a record of progress 
the more remarkable if it is remembered that during 
this same ten-year period it has been necessary to re- 
construct a very large part of the mileage previously 
constructed. 


Ten years ago there were only five states in which 
there was as much as a single improved transstate high- 
way. They were Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, and Maryland—all eastern states 
and all of that small group in which the movement for 
better highways had been begun in the nineties. Today 
25 states have improved highways continuous from 
border to border in at least one direction and 16 of these 
have completed such transstate arteries in two direc- 
tions. 


*Address of Secretary of Agriculture Wm. M. Jardine, before 
the annual meeting of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, Pinehurst, N. C., November 9, 1926. 


In 1916 there were 16 states in which there was no 
state highway department that could be recognized as 
competent to administer the construction of Federal- 
aids roads, and they had no semblance of a plan for the 
development of a state system of highways. Even in 
those states in which the recently created state agency 
was endeavoring to introduce scientific and business- 
like methods of highway improvement there were only 
a few in which a connected state highway system had 
yet been clearly conceived. Today there is in every 
state a definitely designated state highway system to 
the improvement of which the state governments are 
applying their resources. 


These remarkable changes, occurring within the brief 
period of 10 years, distinguish the last decade as the 
most important in highway history; but the develop- 
ments which are destined to have the most far-reaching 
influence upon the future are the establishment of the 
Federal-aid policy and the elaborate and productive re- 
searches which have been carried out by the Federal 
and state departments and other agencies. 


Of the Federal-aid policy it may be said that the 56,000 
miles of road which have been improved under it are 
of less significance than the principles upon which the 
policy is founded, and which are thus given nation-wide 
importance. 


It is a first principle of the Federal-aid policy that all 
roads, by the nature of their traffic, are stamped as of 
local, state or interstate importance, and that this fact 
should be recognized in the administration and financing 
of their improvement. The law has, therefore, required 
the designation of a definite Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem, including those roads of interstate importance in 
the improvement of which the National and state goy- 
ernments may properly combine their efforts. 


From the first it has been required that the state 
should, itself, participate directly with the Federal 
agency through a department of its government com- 
petent to assume the responsibility. In retrospect, this 
provision of the law appears as, perhaps, the most im- 
portant Federal contribution, responsible, as it doubt- 
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less was for the creation and strengthening of highway 
departments in many of the states. It is a notable fact 
that these organizations are among the most efficient of 
state institutions, and it is certain that to them must 
be ascribed the largest measure of credit for the re- 
markable improvement of our highways. There is grati- 
fication, also, in the splendid cooperation which has at 
all times marked their relations with the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 


The importance of the contributions to engineering 
science which have resulted from the research and ex- 
perimentation that has been so vigorously conducted 
since 1920 can scarcely be over-emphasized. The Bates 
road tests by the Illinois department, the Pittsburgh, 
California, experiments and the various tests of the 
Bureau of Public Roads are known and studied through- 
out the world. By the general adoption of the thick- 
ened-edge section, a direct result of this research, the 
public has already benefited through increased service 
and lower costs, and the saving will go on as long as 
concrete roads are built. 


As the result of a single study completed recently by 
the Bureau of Public Roads by which it has been dem- 
onstrated that brick of 2 and 2% inches in thickness may 
be used to give the service for which 3 and 4-inch brick 
have previously been used, it is estimated that large 
annual savings are possible. A few thousand dollars 
and the earnest and devoted work of three or four of 
the Bureau’s engineers for less than a year have thus 
returned to the taxpayers of the states and municipali- 
ties, wherever brick pavements are built, many times 
the expenditure in potential cost reduction. 


Similarly the Bureau’s studies of grading and con- 
crete pavement operations have pointed the way to an 
improvement in the efficiency of such operations as a 
result of which it has been found possible in some cases 
with the same equipment to increase production by 50 
to 100 per cent. 


The results of these studies are immediately apparent 
in reduced costs and enhanced efficiency. In other 
cases, as in the studies of soils to determine their char- 
acteristics as highway subgrades and in the various in- 
vestigations of the effect upon roadways of traffic and 
climatic influences the object sought is complicated by 
so many variable factors that the studies must be long 
continued before definite results may be expected. But 
these researches, penetrating as they do to the very 
fundamentals of highway design, are likely in the end 
to be the most valuable of all, and it is not only possible 
but probable that future generations of road builders 
may regard them as in the same category as those 
fundamental observations by which the design of bridges 
has been converted from a rule-of-thumb process into 
an exact and dependable science. 


Turning from retrospection to the contemplation of 
the future, | am impressed with the necessity of making 
adequate provision for the increasing service that will 


be expected of the highways. If the number of motor 
vehicles has increased from two and a half to twenty 
million in 10 years, there is no reason to believe that 
the increase will be abruptly halted now, although we 
may expect some falling off in the rate. As traffic in- 
creases directly in proportion to the motor vehicles in 
service we must expect that the conditions for which we 
now build will be intensified in the future. The highway 
service we are now providing must be capable of expan- 
sion to meet the needs of the growing traffic as these 
mature. 


Doubtless the concern of the immediate future is not 
for all of you the same. To some it.is the completion of 
an initial improvement of a large mileage, previously 
unimproved, in the face of a demand for more adequate 
facilities on some of the highways already well devel- 
oped. To those who face this situation the problem is 
to get the traffic through—to effect some degree of im- 
provement over a whole highway system as rapidly as 
possible in order to give the greatest satisfaction to the 
greatest number of people. 


Others among you—more fortunate, I believe—have 
systems of main roads already improved and largely sur- 
faced, and the immediate concern is the selective better- 
ment of sections of the system to relieve congestion, 
eliminate danger, and generally to adjust the existing 
improvement to the growing needs of a still increasing 
traffic. 


To all alike, however, the problem of the present is 
to serve as adequately as possible the present needs, 
keeping in mind at the same time the greater needs of 
the future, and making suitable provision for their ac- 
commodation when the time arrives. This is the policy 
of stage construction, a sound policy because it recog- 
nizes the utter impossibility of building once for all a 
system of highways which may be regarded as a fin- 
ished product, but rather substitutes for that conception, 
the principle of progressive improvement. 


The construction of earth roads on the lines and grades 
and with the drainage provisions that will be required. 
by the pavement of the future is a recognized applica- 
tion of the stage-construction principle. But it has much 
wider applications than that. The acquisition of rights 
of way of ample width for the future so that, when the 
need arises, it will be possible without heavy expense 
or the injury of private property to effect the necessary 
improvements, is another highly important application. 
The same foresighted policy suggests the location of 
the improved highways in relation to railroads at cross- 
ings in such manner as to provide satisfactorily for 
separation of grades, and it applies also to provisions 
for the construction of future by-pass highways around 
cities, and for the diversion of traffic from routes of 
growing congestion. 


To anticipate thus the needs of the future implies a 
knowledge of the probable traffic importance of the 
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various roads which can only be obtained by a careful 
and detailed study of the present distribution and the 
factors inherent in the economic and physical charac- 
teristics of the state. Such studies have been made by 
the Bureau of Public Roads in cooperation with the 
highway departments of a number of the states, and the 
reports, recently published, are doubtless familiar, to 
many of you. 


The highway department that has in its possession 
such information as these surveys supply can really 
plan for the future. It has substituted facts for opin- 
ions; it knows the present and probable future im- 
portance of its roads; it knows the density and also the 
weight of the traffic to which each road is now sub- 
jected and to which it is likely to be subjected in the 
near future. It can, therefore, devise a reasonable pro- 
gram of construction extending into the future; it can 
budget its funds intelligently ; it can determine the order 
in which the various highways should be improved and 
give a satisfactory answer to those who favor priority 
for other roads; and it has in its possession an adequate 
basis for the necessary decision as to the character of 
improvement required for each road. 


This is sound and businesslike administration of high- 
way improvements. It is the reverse of the casual and 
haphazard procedure which too often has subjected the 
business of highway improvement to political manipula- 
tion, and produced discontinuous, unbalanced, and un- 
economical development instead of well articulated sys- 
tems of improved highways. 


In the Federal-aid work we feel the need of such pre- 
cise information daily and I look forward hopefully to 
a not far distant time when it will be available in all 
states. 


Not all the exact information it is possible to obtain, 
however, will suffice to provide an orderly and _ sys- 
tematic improvement of the main roads in the states 
which still rely upon the financial assistance of the coun- 
ties to carry out the state program. Certainly there has 
been experience enough to prove that complete connec- 
tion of main arteries is practically neiuaaiile so long as 
there is dependence upon county financing. The reasons 
are perfectly obvious. All sections of the major state 
roads in the various counties are not invariably the 
roads in which the county interest is the greatest. By 
their very nature the roads of the state and Federal-aid 
systems are the most heavily traveled highways. In 
many instances the traffic which demands their improve- 
ment is contributed in a smaller degree by counties 
through which they pass than by other counties or even 
other states. It is not unnatural that the authorities of 
such counties should be unwilling, and they often are 
financially unable, to assume a share in the cost of the 
improvement. So long as any state fails to provide 
state funds for such roads the development of the main 
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state and interstate roads along strictly economic lines 
will be hampered. 


Full operation of the provision of the Federal high- 
way act which aims to correct this condition has been 
twice deferred in the Federal legislation to give the 
states concerned more time to correct their laws. There 
ought to be no further delay. I am sure that the mem- 
bers of this organization from the affected states will 
join with me in the hope that the necessary laws and 
constitutional amendments will be provided before the 
Congress shal! again have this legislation before it for 
further action. 


It is manifestly unfair to the counties themselves to 
expect them to participate in the cost of improving the 
main lines of traffic. To do so places a burden upon 
them which they should not be expected to bear. The 
improvement and upkeep of the roads tributary to the 
main systems are of the highest importance to agricul- 
ture and the county and local funds must be preserved 
for this purpose. The traffic on the state roads is a 
wide-ranging traffic. The greater part of it originates 
in and is destined to the cities, and any system which 
causes the rural communities to contribute to the ex- 
pense of improvement in greater proportion than the 
benefits they derive is unfair and ought to be remedied. 


Looking to the future also there must be a still greater 
improvement in the maintenance of all roads and espe- 
cially of the Federal-aid roads, an obligation which the 
Federal law places upon the state highway departments. 
While unquestionably there has been great improve- 
ment in this respect during the last decade, the failure 
to make proper provision for the repair of roads upon 
which large sums of public money have been invested 
is the sheerest of economic folly. Unless there is posi- 
tive assurance that means will be available for the con- 
stant and continuous care of the roads after they are 
improved, | am convinced that it would be better not 
to improve them at all. 


It has not often been necessary to enforce the provi- 
sions of the Federal highway act in respect to non- 
performance of the necessary maintenance work on 
Federal-aid projects. With few exceptions the obliga- 
tion of the states has been carried out. There are a 
few—no more than can be counted upon the fingers of 
one hand—upon whom it has been necessary to call re- 
peatedly for essential work to save the Federal-aid roads 
from deterioration. The department has been patient in 
dealing with such cases and our requests have always 
been met with a response but maintenance that is de- 
layed until the deterioration has advanced to the point 
where it becomes necessary to direct attention to it, is 
not the right kind. 


While the states in accepting the Federal appropria- 
tions accepted also the obligation of keeping the roads 
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in proper repair, the deeper obligation is that of render- 
ing the best possible service to the public and of pro- 
tecting public investment. Neither the public nor the 
legal obligation can be satisfied by a perfunctory high- 
way maintenance policy. The department has endeav- 
ored to deal in a straight-forward way with its duty to 
enforce the law in this respect. There has been no ten- 
dency to pick flaws of a minor character or to look with 
unsympathetic eyes upon the efforts of the states. It 
is not a pleasant duty to serve a formal notice required 
under the law upon any state, and it is still less pleasant 
to withdraw Federal participation. The department be- 
lieves, however, that its first duty is to insure proper 
maintenance of the roads constructed with Federal 
funds, and this viewpoint I am sure will have the 
unanimous support of this Association. There are a few 
states in which there have been too frequently reports 
of projects in an unsatisfactory state of maintenance, 
and may I[ take this opportunity to urge very seriously 
upon these states, which can not themselves be satisfied 
with such conditions, their immediate correction. The 
department wishes to make clear its position that the 
duty to maintain roads already constructed is para- 
mount. 


With each year’s progress now it becomes easier to 
see the working out of one of the primary conceptions 
of the Federal-aid road legislation as expressed in the 
requirement to expedite the completion of an adequate 
system of highways interstate in character. It was fore- 
seen that the fulfillment of this purpose would come 
through a linking up of sections of main highways as 
they are developed state by state, and up to this time 
the programs within the states have in general been in 
harmony with the expected progress in the direction of 
through routes. In some cases the department has taken 
definite positions with reference to specific projects to 
provide missing links, usually in the way of bridges at 
state boundaries, but now with the major routes of the 
country so clearly defined by the action of the states 
through this Association, the unimproved sections of 
these routes have been brought in strong relief. It is 
now possible to travel from Washington through St. 
Louis, Texarkana, and El Paso to San Diego, over a 
transcontinental route of which 97 per cent is improved, 
93 per cent is surfaced and 4 per cent is graded and 
drained. Of the surfaced portion more than half is im- 
proved with bituminous macadam or higher cost types 
and the remainder is gravel. From Washington to St. 
Louis there is no unimproved section and nearly 96 per 
cent is surfaced with bituminous macadam or one of the 
higher type roadways. From St. Louis to Texarkana, 
2 per cent of the distance is unimproved and 63 per cent 
is improved with a gravel surface, the rest with superior 
types. From Texarkana to El Paso there are unim- 
proved sections equaling 4 per cent of the distance, 
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gravel surfaces 50 per cent and bituminous macadam or 
superior type the rest of the way. From El Paso to 
San Diego, with the exception of 6 per cent of the dis- 
tance, the road is surfaced, 60 per cent with gravel and 
the remainder with pavements and surfaces of higher 
types. 


This is the possible transcontinental route, totaling 
3,133 miles, most nearly surfaced; 2,907 miles are sur- 
faced and 131 miles are graded and drained, leaving only 
95 miles without improvement. This route does not 
coincide with any one of the United States routes but 
it does indicate the splendid progress that has been made 
by the states it traverses in the completion of important 
transstate routes. Considered from the standpoint of 
improvement, the next ranking transcontinental route is 
that from Atlantic City to Astoria. Of its total length 
of 3,240 miles, 12 per cent is still unimproved, another 
12 per cent is graded and drained, and the remaining 75 
per cent is improved with some form of wearing sur- 
face. Of other east and west routes, that from Norfolk 
to Los Angeles is 68 per cent improved and that from 
Chicago to Los Angeles partly by the same line is 63 
per cent improved. From Boston to Seattle, through 
the northern tier of states, the most direct through route 
is 73 per cent improved and 69 per cent surfaced. 


These routes are taken to illustrate the working out 
of the principle, as defined in the Federal highway legis- 
lation, of the completion of interstate routes. There may 
be critics who hold that the ten-year period covered by 
this legislation should have produced more transcon- 
tinental routes fully improved. There are two answers: 
The actual operations of the Federal highways legisla- 
tion did not get under way until well into the year 1919, 
and the. tremendous development of motor vehicular 
traffic, particularly around every center of population, 
large and small, local rather than transstate in charac- 
ter, has necessitated first attention to the immediate 
service demanded. It is my feeling that the progress 
in the completion of transcontinental roads is gratifying, 
but I do not lose sight of the fact that the lack of trans- 
state routes in the agricultural States of the Mississippi 
Valley is not in keeping with the development, east and 
west. In specific states this condition is brought about 
more largely by the feature referred to above, that is, 
the dependence upon county financing, than upon any 
lack of need of such roads or lack of response on the 
part of the state highway departments. Now that there 
has been plainly pointed out and defined the through 
routes which are of major national importance, there 
should be an energetic effort made to improve the miss- 
ing lin‘s, not because they are transcontinental routes 
but rather because in general these unimproved sections 
lie on the most important State routes, and the failure 
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to improve these imposes a handicap upon the people 
of each state in the satisfactory use of their own road 
systems. But the national use must not be lost sight 
of, nor the requirement of the national legislation that 
these interstate routes shall be expedited. The depart- 
ment has not attempted to dictate the routes which 
should be regarded as major state routes. Neither for 
that matter have the state highway departments. 
Through the careful work of the Joint Board on Inter- 
state Highways, and the Executive Committee of the 
Association, each state highway department has ex- 
pressed in a definite way the routes which are of the 
greatest importance within the State. In other words, 
this system of interstate routes has been built from the 
local viewpoint upward and not from the transconti- 
nental viewpoint downward. 


But having now settled upon these routes, which in 
the last analysis the public itself has defined by their 
use, it becomes our duty, the Federal and state highway 
departments working in cooperation, to expedite their 
completion. There are approximately 80,000 miles of 
highway included in these routes. To complete them 
to a state of improvement satisfactory for present use 
is a matter of closing gaps. I am convinced that this, 
the initial improvement, can be completed by 1930 with- 
out difficulty, and as a definite objective I can think of 
no expenditure of effort which would bring with it a 
greater return of public satisfaction or any more intelli- 
gent method of keeping faith with both the Federal and 
State governments which have entrusted to us the ad- 
ministration of these large funds. 


The uniform signing and numbering of the United 
States highway routes in accordance with the reasonable 
plans now devised are essential in order to establish it 
in the public mind as an entity. They are needed also 
to develop the maximum degree of service and safety in 
their use by the ever increasing public traffic. From the 
Federal point of view the early improvement of these 
routes is of large importance, and | ask your full sup- 
port in an effort, when these designated routes shall 
have been ratified by this Association, to complete the 
unimproved links at the earliest possible time and to 
bear with this department in a reasonable but insistent 
demand that the Federal funds so far as possible be 
dedicated to this purpose with the full consent and be- 
lief on the part of the highway departments that the end 
is desirable and worthy. I| esteem it a privilege and it 
has been a pleasure to meet with this Association, to 
know in more detail of its work, and to have the oppor- 
tunity to express to you my high appreciation of the 
character of men who are engaged in this public service, 
and my sincere thanks that the unfailing cooperation of 
the highway departments has lightened the duties of my 
administration as Secretary of Agriculture. 
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HIGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD ANNOUNCES 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE PERSONNEL FOR 1927 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the High- 
way Research Board held February 2, 1927, the follow- 
ing were appointed members of the Research Committees 
named to serve for the current year: 


Committee on Economic Theory of Highway 
Improvement 
Chairman: T. R. Agg 
E. L. Clarke, L. E. Conrad, H. C. Dickinson, H. S. 
Fairbank, T. K. A. Hendrick, H. J. Hughes, Mark L. 
Ireland, E. W. James, E. H. Lockwood, W. C. McNown, 
C. M. Manly, H. B. Shaw, O. L. Waller, W. E. Lay. 


Committee on Structural Design of Roads 

Chairman: A. T. Goldbeck 

G. M. Braune, H. E. Breed, V. R. Burton, W. H. Con- 
nell, C. N. Conner, R. B. Dayton, F. H. Eno, W. K. 
Hatt, G. H. Henderson, E. R. Hoffman, C. A. Hogen- 
togler, C. L. McKesson, W. W. Mack, C. H. Moorefield, 
I. B. Mullis, J. T. Pauls, F. T. Sheets, E. B. Smith, C. 
M. Strahan, L. W. Teller, H. M. Westergaard. 


Committee on Character and Use of Road Materials 
Chairman: H. S. Mattimore 


B. A. Anderton, R. W. Crum, F. C. Lang, C. S. Reeve, 
H. H. Scoffield, M. O. Withey. 


Committee on Highway Traffic Analysis 
Chairman: Geo. E. Hamlin 


A. H. Blanchard, C. D. Buck, N. M. Dougherty, A. N. 
Johnson, H. J. Kirk, J. G. McKay, W A. Van Duzer. 


Committee on Highway Finance 
Chairman: H. R. Trumbower 
A. J. Brosseau, Frank Page, F. T. Sheets, Jacob Viner. 


Committee on Maintenance 
Chairman: W. H. Root 
H. K. Bishop, G. C. Dillman, J. T, Donaghey, W. E. 


Hawkins, A. H. Hinkle, W. A. McLean, W. A. Van 
Duzer. 


RESEARCH PAPERS AT A. R. B. A. MEETING 


Among the papers on highway research problems pre- 
sented at the twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Road Builders’ Association, held last month 
at Chicago, were the following: 


“Some Recent Developments in Highway Research,” 
by E. F. Kelley, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 


-“The Progress Made in Subgrade Soil Investigations,” 
by F. H. Eno, Ohio State University. 
“Control of Materials and Results,” by H. S. Matti- 
more, Pennsylvania Department of Highways. 
“Increasing Efficiency in Highway Construction Or- 


ganizations,” by J. L. Harrison, U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. 
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Accidents in Stone Quarrying Increase 


During 1925 


The stone-quarrying industry of the United States 
employed 91,872 men in 1925, of whom 52,224 worked 
inside the quarry pits and 39,648 worked at outside 
plants on such work as stone crushing, rockdressing, 
manufacture of lime or cement, etc., state¢ the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, in a review of re- 
ports received from operators of quarries, covering acci- 
dents and employment in that calendar year. Accidents 
to the employes resulted in the death of 101 men in the 
quarry pits.and 48 men at the outside plants. The death 
rate for the industry as a whole was 1.78 per 1,000 men 
employed (calculated on a standard of 300-workdays per 
man), as compared with 1.63 for the preceding year. 
Accidents to men working inside the quarry pits re- 
sulted in a fatality rate of 2.28 as against 1.90 in 1924. 
For crushing and other outside plants the rate was 1.22 
as against 1.24 in 1924. 

Of the 101 fatalities among the men working inside the 
quarries, 34 were caused by falls or slides of rock or 
overburden, 20 by explosives, 13 by machinery, 11 by 
haulage equipment, 8 by falls of persons, and 15 by 
various other causes such as handling rock, flying rock, 
electricity, etc. The principal causes of fatalities at the 
outside plants were machinery, haulage, falls of persons, 
burns, electricity and falling objects. 


Reports of Injuries 

The reports of injuries that did not result fatally in- 
cluded all accidents that incapacitated an employe be- 
yond the day on which the accident occurred. Among 
the employes inside the quarries 8,722 men were thus 
injured, representing a rate of 197 injuries per thousand 
men employed, as compared with 178 in 1924, an in- 
crease of about 11 per cent. The main causes of these 
accidents and the number of men injured by them were: 
1,639 by handling rock, 1,267 by flying objects, 912 by 
haulage, 846 by falls or slides of rock or overburden, 764 
by machinery, 462 by falling objects, 436 by drilling and 
channeling, 410 by falls of persons, 335 by timber or 
hand tools, and the remainder (less than 300 in each 
case) by explosives, nails and splinters, burns, electricity 
and boiler and air tank explosions. 


Nonfatal injuries among employes engaged in stone 
crushing, rock-dressing and other work outside the quar- 
ries numbered 5,533, indicating an injury rate of 141 for 


this group of workers as compared with 171 in 1924, a 
reduction of about 17 per cent. The principal causes of 
these accidents and the number of persons injured from 
each cause were as follows: 1,099 by flying objects, 638 
by machinery, 568 by falling objects, 471 by falls of 
persons, 468 by hand tools, 433 by haulage, 397 by 
handling rock, 280 by burns, 215 by nails and splinters, 
81 by electricity, and the remainder by miscellaneous 
causes. 
Accidents of All Classes 

The total number of accidents of all kinds during the 
year was 14,404. Of this number 149 accidents resulted 
in the death of the injured men, 22 caused permanent 
total disability, 430 caused permanent partial disability, 
2,627 caused temporary disability lasting more than 14 
days, and 11,176 caused temporary disability exceeding 
the remainder of the day of accident, but not exceeding 
14 days. These deaths and injuries combined, when 
weighted according to standard methods, represent a 
loss of time estimated at 1,493,000 man dayd, a loss of 
time equal to about 6 per cent of the total number of 
man days worked by all employes during the year. In 
1924 the deaths and injuries represented a loss of 1,399,- 
000 man days or 5% per cent of the total man days 
worked. 


Persons employed at quarries in Pennsylvania out- 
numbered those employed in any other State. The re- 
ports for Pennsylvania showed 18,138 men employed in 
1925. Ohio ranked second with 6,620 men. California 
reported 6,075, Indiana 5,457, Illinois 4,872, Vermont 
4,603, and New York 4,390. Other states having as 
many as 2,000 men employed at quarries were Missouri 
3,501, Georgia 2,862, Massachusetts 2,635, Virginia 2,281, 
Tennessee 2,256, Michigan 2,191 and Wisconsin 2,031. 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION SHOWS INCREASE 


Automobile production in the United States for 1926 
was 3,765,048 passenger cars and 494,377 trucks, or 
nearly 70,000 passenger cars and nearly 16,000 trucks in 
excess of 1925 production, according to the totals com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census and made public on 
January 20 by the Department of Commerce. The in- 
crease in Canadian production was reported about 24,000 
cars and 18,000 trucks. 
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The President’s Page 


In my circular letter of February 8th the new basis of 
dues as adopted at the Detroit Convention was laid be- 
fore our members and printed forms enclosed therewith 
upon which returns should be made. At the present 
moment only fifteen per cent of our members have re- 
turned these forms indicating the extent of their finan- 
cial support for the present year. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the Association cannot live 
upon encouraging words of good cheer, welcome as these 
may be. We must definitely know the amount of our 
income for the current year in order that our activities 
may be planned accordingly. Our Washington Office 
can obviously bill only those members who have indi- 
cated the amount of their financial support. It makes no 
difference whether or not any of our members propose 
to increase or decrease or maintain at the present figure 
their financial support to the Association insofar as the 
necessity of making a proper return on the forms for- 
warded for that purpose is concerned. It is hoped and 
believed that the new basis will be generally accepted ; 
but no matter what may be the attitude of any individual 
member, it is incumbent upon him to promptly send in 
the form upon which is indicated the number of mem- 
berships he will hold in order that billing may go for- 
ward and a revenue be immediately developed. As it is, 
we are almost marking time as at present we have been 
able to bill only some fifteen per cent of our membership. 
I am confident that the other eighty-five per cent have 
merely overlooked the necessity of a prompt return and 
upon them I urge the imperative duty of immediately 
making this return in order that we may bill all of our 
members for the period from January Ist to July Ist, 
allowing such credits as may be due. Of the fifteen per 
cent who have made returns, the acceptance of the new 
basis of dues has been almost unanimous; and if the 
action in this regard of this fifteen per cent may be re- 
lied upon as indicative of that which is to be reasonably 
expected from the other eighty-five per cent, it may be 
inferred that our membership is cordially supporting our 
new system of dues. I respectfully and earnestly urge 
each member, as he reads this article, to immediately 
ascertain whether the form upon which he should indi- 
cate his financial support has been mailed, one to our 
Washington Office and one to the office of the President ; 
and if it has not been done, to see that it is immediately 
filled in and forwarded. 


* * * * * 
A letter is now under preparation addressed to all our 
members, calling to their attention the wisdom and pro- 


priety of entering each of their quarries in the National 
Safety Competition for the calendar year 1927. 


The Director of the United States Bureau of Mines 
has addressed to us the following official invitation: 


“Quarry operators holding membership in the National 
Crushed Stone Association are cordially invited to par- 


ticipate so far as they may be eligible, in the National 
Safety Competition covering the calendar year 1927. To 
the quarry that establishes the best safety record during 
the year will be awarded the bronze trophy ‘Sentinels 
of Safety.’ 


“The relative standing of the contestants will be deter- 
mined from accident reports furnished by the competing 
companies to the Bureau of Mines. At the close of the 
year each company will be confidentially advised of its 
standing in the contest. 


“As competition in accident prevention is undoubtedly 
one of the chief factors for promoting safety work, it is 
earnestly hoped that members of the National Crushed 
Stone Association will find it to their interest to partici- 
pate in this joint effort to make stone quarrying a safer 
occupation and to lower production costs by eliminating 
accidents.” 


The opportunity of entering the National Safety Com- 
petition is one which should not be totally ignored or 
overlooked by any of our members. To enter in this 
friendly contest will be not only an effective means of 
interesting employees in welfare and safety by arousing 
their competitive spirit, but it will also enable the Asso- 
ciation to obtain, without cost, an accurate and complete 
statistical analysis of accidents and their causes. Such 
information can be effectively used in assisting our 
members to materially decrease accidents at their plants, 
a work amply worth while from the humanitarian stand- 
point alone; though it also is of material interest in that 
a reduction of accidents is reflected by a decrease in in- 
surance rates. 


* * * * * * 


Interesting statistical data on the crushed stone indus- 
try has been compiled by the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Mines, entitled “Stone in 1925,” published Jan- 
uary 31, 1927. Our Washington Office will be glad to 
secure a copy for each member requesting one. In no 
better way than by perusing this document can one 
obtain a conception of the breadth and scope of our in- 
dustry. The total production of stone in 1925 exceeded 
the previous year by nearly 13,000,000 tons and the value 
of the product increased somewhat over $12,000,000. 


Our Eastern producers may be somewhat surprised to 
learn that the production of trap rock in California and 
Oregon combined exceeded by some 34,000 tons the pro- 
duction of this commodity in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 


As to the total amount of stone produced, regardless of 
its character, Pennsylvania heads the list with somewhat 
over fourteen and a half million tons; Ohio ranks sec- 
ond with about ten and a half million tons; Michigan is 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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SAFETY IN THE CRUSHED STONE INDUSTRY 


Elsewhere in this issue there is published a report of 
the Bureau of Mines showing the number of accidents 
which occurred in the stone quarrying industry during 
1925. These figures when compared with similar sta- 
tistics for 1924 show an increase in the number of 
fatalities for 1925. 


Of the total number of accidents of 14,404 during 1925, 
149 resulted in the death of the injured men and 22 
caused permanent total disability. Think of that, 149 
men killed and 22 disabled for life! This is a record 
which we certainly cannot point to with pride. 


As the national association, representing the crushed 
stone industry, it is incumbent upon us to take cog- 
nizance of this condition and to immediately set about 
remedying it. 


The first step towards this end was taken when Presi- 
dent Graves recently appointed a Committee on Welfare 
and Safety. This Committee has been actively and effi- 
ciently engaged since its inception. But a reduction of 
accidents which will ultimately lead to a reduction in 
insurance rates, cannot be accomplished by this Commit- 
tee alone. It will take the united efforts of the entire 
industry, which, specifically means.the whole-hearted and 
earnest cooperation of each individual within the in- 
dustry. 


No better opportunity of demonstrating your sincerity 
and earnestness in helping to promote safety in the 
crushed stone industry could be asked for than that of 
the National Safety Competition. There will shortly be 
mailed to every member company of this Association 
descriptive literature relative to and application blanks 
for entry in this competition. Be sure to immediately 


fill these out and return them to the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines at Washington. 


When the statistics are made available for 1927, let us 
be able to hold our heads high and point with pride to 
a reduction in the number of accidents of all classes 
occurring within our industry during this year. 


Entrance of each eligible member company of this 
Association in the National Safety Competition will go 
far towards accomplishing that result. 


BUREAU OF MINES TO AID SAFETY WORK 


The following letter to Mr. Greensfelder, Chairman of 
our Committee on Welfare and Safety, is certainly 
worthy of note, and we are indeed appreciative of the 
whole-hearted offer of assistance made by Mr. Har- 
rington. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF MINES 


WASHINGTON January 31, 1927. 


Mr. N. S. Greensfelder, Editor, 
The Explosives Engineer, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Dear Mr. Greensfelder: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of the report of the 
Coumittee on Welfare and Safety which was presented to the 
National Crushed Stone Association at their Detroit meeting. 
I note that you have made a number of recommendations and 
among them you call attention to the fact that the Bureau of 
Mines is ready at any time to assist in the matter of first 
aid training for employees. In addition the Bureau would 
like to be considered as ready and willing to aid in any 
other phase of the proposed safety work of the National 
Crushed Stone Association which you can suggest to us, provided ‘ 
always, of course, that we have the available men or funds with 
which to do the proposed work. 


Yours truly, 


D. HARRINGTON, 
Chief Engineer, 
Safety Service. 
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Local Association Activities 


PENNSYLVANIA STONE PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Officers for 1927 Elected 


The Pennsylvania Stone Producers Association held its 
regular monthly meeting on January 13, 1927, at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, with President Kanengeiser in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, as well as the 
Treasurer’s Report, were read and approved. 


This being the date on which officers of the Association 
should be elected for the ensuing year, President Kanengeiser 
called for nominations for the offices of President, Vice- 
President and Secretary-Treasurer. On motion of Mr. Duff 
supported by Mr. Filer, William M. Andrews was nomi- 
nated for President, F. C. McKee for Vice-President, and 
J. C. King for Secretary-Treasurer. 
were then elected by acclamation. 


All of the nominees 


F. C. McKee reported the progress of the freight rate 
situation and advised that the sand and gravel case, in which 
the Pennsylvania Stone Producers Association intervened, 
would be up for hearing in Pittsburgh the latter part of 
February. 


President Andrews then took the chair and in a few well 


chosen words very fittingly expressed the appreciation of 


the Association for the untiring efforts of President Kanen- 
geiser in promoting the work of the Association during the 
past two years. He also expressed regret that we should 
probably not enjoy the same contact with Mr. Kanengeiser 
in the future and if it should so happen that his interests 
should become divided, that he be made an honorary mem- 
ber of this Association with all the privileges which he has 
enjoyed heretofore, in the hope that his duties would permit 
him to attend all future meetings. President Andrews also 
expressed the hope that arrangements could be made to hold 
monthly meetings of this Association throughout the year 
and suggested that, during the summer months, meetings 
could be held at the different plants of Association members. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. C. King, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
February Meeting 


The February meeting of the Pennsylvania Stone Pro- 
ducers Association was held at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on February 18, with President Andrews in th 
chair. 


The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved. 

Mr. McKee and Mr. Andrews reported progress on 
freight rate schedule hearing to be held in Pittsburgh on 
Thursday, February 24th, and the President appointed the 
following committees : 

Traffic Committee: Messrs. King, Hufford and Gilbert— 
J. C. King Chairman. 

Membership Committee: Messrs. Reinhold, Filer and 
Bachman—P. B. Reinhold, Chairman. 


Committee on Research and Promotion: Messrs. McKee, 
Dutf and Earnshaw—F. C. McKee, Chairman. 


President Andrews read a letter from President Graves 
of the National Crushed Stone Association dealing with the 
new method of financing the National Association. 


On motion of Mr. Duff, secon’ed by Mr. Reinhold, it 
was decided that it is the sense of this meeting that our 
members elect to pay their dues into the parent organiza- 
tion, the National Crushed Stone Association, in accord- 
ance with the schedule as outlined in letter from Mr. Graves 
to President Andrews, which schedule was sent to each 
member, but in case insufficient funds are raised by this 
method, then the Pennsylvania Stone Producers Association 
shall be called upon to pay their proportion of $18,000.00 


pledged by the Pennsylvania Stone Producers Association, 
the New York State Crushed Stone Association and the 
Mid-West Division. 


Mr. A. T. Goldbeck, Director of the Bureau of Engi- 
neering of the National Assodiation, then submitted 
some very valuable data, after which the meeting 
adjourned, 


Respectfully submitted, 
J.C. King, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


OHIO CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Annual Convention of the Ohio Crushed Stone 
Association was held at the Athletic Club, Columbus, 
Ohio, on February 9, the program starting at 2:00 P. M. 

The meeting was opened by an address of welcome by 
E. E. Evans, President of the Association, who then 
turned the meeting over to Mr. Van Voorhis, Chief 
Engineer. 

The first speaker to be introduced on the afternoon pro- 
gram was W. H. Knox, who read a paper on “Crushed 
Stone for Sewage Filters,” which had been prepared by 
Geo. B. Gascoigne, Consulting Sanitary Engineer of 
Cleveland. Mr. Gascoigne could not be present, having 
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been called to Chicago on important business. This paper 
was discussed briefly by C. D. McQuire, Chemist, City 
Division of Sewage Disposal, Columbus. 

The next paper was by A. T. Goldbeck, Director, Bu- 
reau of Engineering, National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, Washington, LD. C., on the subject, “Some Recent 
Thoughts on the Structural Design of Roads.” Mr. 
Goldbeck illustrated his talk with slides, and as usual, 
gave us a paper which was very interesting and in- 
structive. 


This was followed by a paper by Geo. F. Schlesinger, 
Ohio’s Director of Highway and Public Works, on the 
subject, “Maintenance by Contract.” This paper was 
also illustrated and carried the thought that Mr. Schles- 
inger is very favorable to have his maintenance work 
done by contract whenever feasible. 


The evening session and banquet was very well at- 
tended, approximately 175 men being seated. Mr. Evans, 
our Pres.dent, also presided at this meeting and intro- 
cuced Russell Rarey as Toastmaster. Mr. Rarey imme- 
diately began to exercise the prerogative of the toast- 
master, and was, without question, the master of cere- 
monies and the master of the situation from the time he 
assumed authority. We wish to congratulate Russ for 
the large part he played in making the evening program 
a success. 


We enjoyed the impromptu responses by Messrs. 
Schlesinger, Kirk, Lattimer, and Harrison. The talk by 
Major T. M. Ripley, of Buffalo, was well received, as the 
Major is a most pleasing speaker as well as a deep 
thinker. 


Dusty Miller, humorist-philosopher, entertained us for 
thirty-five minutes as only he can do it, and the meeting 
was brought to a close promptly at 1l P. M. 


The gratitude of the organization is hereby expressed 
to the program committee, composed of Messrs. Rarey, 
Drummond and Callaghan, for the large part they plaved 
in the arranging of this program and entertainment. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Carl L. Van Voorhis, 
Secretary. 


MID-WEST DIVISION 


A meeting of the Mid-West Division of the National 
Crushed Stone Association was held at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, on Tuesday, February 1, with Colonel 
©. P. Chamberlain presiding. 


The first order of business to come before the meeting 
was the election of officers for the ensuing year which 
resulted as follows: 


President—O. P. Chamberlain. 
Secretary-Treasurer—F. C. Murphy. 


Executive Committee—Messrs. Sanborn, Krause and 
Taylor. 
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Plans were discussed relative to the securing of a fair 
adjustment on freight rates as between slag, chats and 
crushed stone. A committee to handle this matter was 
appointed by the President, consisting of Mr. E. J. 
Krause, Chairman, and Messrs. Jones, Wolner, Murphy, 
Sanborn, Kelb and Wilson. Mr. Jones, Mr. Wolner and 
Mr. Wilson, traffic representatives of their respective 
firms, were delegated to make a check of the situation 
and report to the committee when the information was 
compiled. 


The President also delegated Mr. Sanborn to investi- 
gate and report as to the standard screens for agricul- 
tural limestone. 


There being no further business the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. C. Murphy, Secretary. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS FOR 1926 SHOW 
INCREASE 


The total contracts awarded for new building con- 
struction during the entire year 1926 exceeded those for 
1925, according to reports of the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. The total for 36 Eastern States for 1926 was 
$6,117,502,900, against $5,821,068,400 for 1925, a gain of 
5.7 per cent. 


The total contracts awarded for new building con- 
struction during the month of December, 1926, for the 
35 Eastern States just referred to, were the largest ever 
recorded for the month of December, reaching a total of 
$520,107,200. The corresponding figure for December, 
1925, was $510,868,400. December, 1926, showed a 
marked falling off, as compared with December, 1925, in 
contracts awarded for educational and residential build- 
ings, but large gains in awards for industrial buildings, 
public buildings, public works, and utilities. 


Comparing the classes of construction for the entire 
year, it is-found that 1926 shows a gain over 1925 in all 
groups, except educational, religious, and memorial 
buildings, residential construction, and social and recre- 
ational building, in each of which groups the 1926 total 
falls slightly below the corresponding figure for the pre- 
ceding year. 


The wholesale and retail prices of building materials 
showed a slight downward trend in November and De- 
cember, and the monthly average for 1926 was slightly 
under that for 1925. Very little change occurred in the 
construction cost indexes which included the item of 
labor as well as material, the monthly average for these 
for 1925 being 208 and 197, as compared with 207 and 
195 in 1925. 
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next with slightly over ten million; Illinois fourth with 
about eight and a half million; and New York fifth with 
seven and a half million tons, with California pressing 
close on the heels of the Empire State with slightly over 
seven million tons. 


The quantity of crushed stone produced for concrete 
construction , road material and railroad ballast only in- 
creased 11 per cent in 1925 as compared with 1924, and 
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the value of the materials used for these purposes in- 
creased 9 per cent. The total production for these uses 
in 1925 was 80,508,429 tons at an average value of $1.06 
per ton as compared with an average value of $1.08 for 
73,861,576 tons in 1924. As we understand it, this ton- 
nage is that which was actually sold and does not include 
such tonnage as may have been wasted as unsalable. 


It is an interesting booklet, devoted solely to statistical 
analyses of our industry, and one which we believe every 
producer of crushed stone should read with interest and 
benefit. 


CHIPS 


Borrow 


A West Virginia darkey, a blacksmith, recently an- 
nounced a change in his business as follows: 

“Notice—De copardnedship heretofore resisting be- 
tween Me and Mose Skinner is hereby resolved. Dem 
what owe de firm will settle with me, and what de firm 
owes will settle with Mose.”—Texas Highway Bulletin. 


Must Be Dangerous 


The wife of a naval man handed the pastor this note: 
“Peter Bowers, having gone to sea, his wife desires the 
prayers of the congregation for his safety.” 

The minister glanced over it hastily and announced: 
“P. Bowers, having gone to see his wife, desires the 
prayers of the congregation for his safety.”—Texas High- 
way Bulletin. 


Dizzy Doings on the Desk 

The pencil has made quite a number of pointed re- 
marks about the sponge being soaked all day and the 
waste basket being full. The scissors are cutting up and 
the paper weight is trying to hold them down while the 
paste is sticking around to see the stamps get a good lick- 
ing. The ink’s well, but appears to be blue, while bill 
is stuck on the file, and the calendar is looking fresh 
after having a month off. The blotter is lying around 
taking it all in—Exchange. 


Ringside Repartee 


“Ah shuah does pity you all,” said a colored pugilist to 
his opponent as they squared off. “Ah was bo’n wif 
boxin’ gloves on.” 

“Maybe yo’ was,” retorted the other, “and Ah reckon 
yo’s going to die de same way.”—Exchange. 


Have It Your Way 
A would-be soap box orator who had reached the ar- 
gumentative stage sat down next to a clergyman in a 
street car. Wishing to start something he turned to the 
clergyman and said: 
“T won't go to heaven, for there ain’t no heaven.” 
The expected rise was not forthcoming. 


“T say there ain’t no heaven. I[ ain’t goin’ to heaven,” 
he shouted. 


The clergyman replied quietly, “Well, go to hell then, 
but be quiet about it..—New Mexico Highway Journal. 


What’s a Name For 


A man rushed into an old furniture store. 

“What do you want?” asked the proprietor. 

“Is this a second-hand store?” asked the man. 

“Can’t you see it’s a second-hand store?” 

“Weil, I want a second hand for my watch.”—Good 
Hardware. 


To Be Exact 

The witness had been cautioned to give more precise 
answers. 

“We don’t want your opinion of the question,” the 
judge told him. “We want it answered—that’s all.” 

“You drive a wagon?” asked the prosecuting attorney. 

“No, sir, I do not,” was the decided reply. 

“Why, sir, did you not tell my learned friend but a 
moment ago that you did?” 

“No, sir, I did not.” 

“Now, I put it to you, my man, on your oath. Do 
you drive a wagon?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then what is your occupation?” asked the state’s at- 
torney, in desperation. 

“I drive a horse,” was the reply —Florida Highways. 
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